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DEBATE AS A HIGH SCHOOL ELECTIVE 


O. E. Pore 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, Ohio 


OR A LONG time argumentation has been considered one of the 
pete forms of English composition. The activities of the 
National Forensic League and the State Debate organizations have 
recently popularized this subject in the secondary schools, so that 
formal courses in the technique of debate are now to be found in 
many of the better city high schools. 

There appear to be a number of very good reasons for giving 


this form of speech a place in the modern curriculum: 

1. It affords the opportunity to practice the techniques of clear 
thinking. The very nature of the subject makes it an application of 
the principles of logic which are necessary in determining the validity 
of conclusions. Irrelevant material is discarded and facts that help 
establish the case are organized in proper sequence. The discussion 
of the opposition is scrutinized to find fallacies in statement and de- 
duction. A debate question gives an ideal opportunity to develop 
unity in composition, to organize information around central ideas, 
and to think on one’s feet in refuting the points of the other team. 

2. It develops an attitude of openmindedness and good sports- 
manship. We are just emerging from an age of intolerance in reli- 
gion, and from a sense of superiority in racial, sectional, and national 
life. There are always two sides to a debate; in fact, students often 
speak for the affirmative on one occasion and for the negative on the 
next. At the formal debate contests, it has now become customary 
to have an expert judge who analyzes the arguments and points out 
the strong points on both sides. Just a belief in a certain position is 
not enough. There must be good and sufficient reasons set forth be- 
fore a point is established. 
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3. It provides the motive for a thorough study and investigation 
of important current problems. The tendency in education is to break 
away from the dead past and spend more and more time on the living 
issues of the present. The class that prepares for debate the “Chain 
Store Question,” “Governmental Regulation of Radios,” “Employ- 
ment Insurance,” and “Federal Aid for Education” becomes thor- 
oughly acquainted with every aspect of these important issues. Con- 
troversial questions that are before the public today should be faced 
courageously and discussed so thoroughly that the students of today 
and the citizens of tomorrow will be in a position to arrive at intelli- 
gent conclusions. 

4. It develops poise, personality, self-confidence, and leadership. 
One does not acquire stage presence, a pleasing convincing voice, and 
the art of effective speaking by merely studying books. Practice is 
absolutely necessary. The debater consciously strives to overcome his 
timidity and to give his thought the best possible expression. There 
certainly is not known any means of becoming a forceful and fluent 
speaker except by going through the repeated experience of talking in 
public. Success on the platform brings out individuality and makes 
for a degree of self-esteem that is necessary to leadership. 

5. It prepares for a life profession. The law, the ministry, poli- 
tics, and business require a training in logical thinking and the ability 
to state one’s case clearly and effectively. No matter how brilliant 
an idea a man has or how sincere a reformer he is he cannot succeed 
unless he is able to make his case with the public. 

6. It applies the modern educational principle of integration. 
Much is being said now about selecting some valuable project of cur- 
rent interest around which relevant subject matter from a number of 
fields can be organized. There certainly is no better opportunity for 
collecting knowledge of current value than in preparing to discuss the 
questions selected by state and national high school debate leagues. 
The argument requires and motivates a study of economics, sociology, 
taxation, geography, government research, English composition, and 
effective speaking. Arbitrary facts are never learned. Only informa- 
tion that relates to the solution of the question is of value. Such 
knowledge has meaning and usually sticks permanently. 

Opponents of debating as a high school subject say that it smacks 
of the curse of competition, that its object is school publicity, that it 
is a rehearsal of arguments worked out by the coach, that it over- 


trains a few and neglects the group, that it is a study in the art of 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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EENIE, MEENIE, MINIE, MO, AND 
DEBATING 


ARTHUR STENIUS 
Detroit Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


NE OF the first things which debate experience teaches a 
onl high school or college debater is that a statement 
by a judge to the effect that one of the teams was made up of much 
better speakers is a premature but sure decision for the opposition. 
Not too many years ago, speaking ability, or at least the ranting style 
of delivery which passed for speaking ability, was the prime and often 
only standard by which a debate was judged. Today it is the con- 
solation prize generally awarded to the losers to mitigate the sting 
of defeat. 

Now the pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme and “the 
case is the thing.”” Read constructive speeches in both collegiate and 
scholastic circles are not uncommon, justified on the ground that the 
age of oratory is past, and that now, with such scientific offerings as 
the radio, a read speech is as effective as one delivered extempor- 
aneously, and much more economical. Prepared, or, to use the ver- 
nacular of the debate field, “canned” speeches are seldom penalized 
by judges. What was once a brilliant display of verbal pyrotechnics, 
has become an uninteresting offering of statistical material. 

The purpose of this article is in no way to argue a return to the 
old order, nor to weigh the value of one system against the other. 
Rather it is written to advocate a middle ground and suggest a means 
of reaching it, for in the pendulum’s swing from placing a premium 
on bombast to the present acceptance of putting all stress on material, 
contrary to all laws of physics, there was no passing through the 
middle ground. 

No more obvious proof of the present day stress of the case can 
be found than the recent growth of private debate bureaus, from 
which every debate coach in the nation receives circulars. Who was 
the first individual to see the trend of debating and capitalize on the 
demand for information and case technicalities is unimportant. To- 
day bureaus of such a nature are spread from Portland, Maine to 
Corsicana, Texas. And if a person may judge from such things as 
the increase in offerings, trade boasts of various champions using the 
material, and development of mimeographed circulars to regularly 
issued publications, all seem to be doing well. Where once these 
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bureaus offered nothing more than a bibliography, case outline, and 
prepared constructive speeches for both sides of a question, their ac- 
ceptance has been so generous that now they are able to offer a com- 
plete yearly combination service. A fixed price brings complete 
speeches, rebuttal notes, etc., for the schools debate question, plus a 
valedictory, salutatory, farewell address, and other graduation papers 
such as class wills, prophecies, etc., in which all that need be done by 
the students is the filling in of appropriate names, memorizing, and 
delivering. 

Private businesses do not survive and grow unless profits are 
shown. There is only one way to account for the development of 
such bureaus as the Debaters Information Bureau of Portland, Maine. 
whose mimeographed circulars of a few years ago have grown to an 
eight-page, printed publication entitled Platform News, issued six 
times during the school year, and that is the wide-spread accep- 
tance of their offerings. And wide-spread acceptance of such offer- 
ings means that throughout the country students are being forced-fed 
on professionally concocted case technicalities and prepared speeches. 
There is no attempt on the part of these agencies merely to suggest 
a manner of arguing. Even down to the rebuttal cards the argument 
is chewed, digested, and expressed for the student. There should be 
little wonder that seldom is witnessed a debate today where one side 
does not ask the opposition to answer squarely half a dozen questions. 
The four dollar fee of a certain bureau will bring a set of cards each 
containing a definite statement or question which is to be put to the 
opposition, and the exact replies that the debater is to return if the 
opponents accept or reject that which has been given them. 

It is to be admitted that the true use of private debate bureaus’ 
material cannot be gauged by trade boasts, growth, or incidental ad- 
mission of subscription. A survey of debate coaches would be the 
only means of arriving at that information, and even then the results 
would doubtlessly be modified by the fact that few would be the 
coaches who would frankly admit the use of the material beyond a 
desire to secure statistics, authorities, and trends in the case so as to 
build a defense. But the condemnation of present methods does not 
rest on agencies outside our schools. 

Any person who listens to our collegiate or high school debates 
can readily realize that today the attempt is to develop a minor, am- 
biguous phase of the question so that opponents have neither material 
or conception concerning the question as argued. This is especially 
true on the high school level. Both coaches and judges have joined 
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to make the debater a small thing who dwells on technicalities and 
absurdities, not because he believes what he says is important, but 
because he hopes that the opposition will have no come-back. An 
argument, however absurd, is a good one in modern debating if no 
answer is offered. To deny the worth and refuse to argue trivialities 
because the essence of a question lies in broad and practical issues is 
to assure a team of defeat. 

It is this constant attempt to pull away from the common sense 
issues of a question and dwell on inane technicalities that is injuring 
debating today. Statistics and quotations of authority have driven 
the audience away from debate; nonsensical arguments on trivialities 
will soon drive debating out of the school’s extra-curricula schedule. 

Can the middle ground where case and delivery meet be reached ? 
Coaches could reach it easily if they were at all willing to sacrifice the 
individual debate for the good of the participants. But the victory 
is the thing, and when absurdities outweigh common-sense and prac- 
tical argument, absurdities will be used. Judges could readily force 
debating to the middle ground, but, for the most part, judges are 
coaches or speech teachers caught in the whirl of “the case” and are 
primarily the cause of debating’s swing to consideration of the mate- 
rial as all-important. If there is hope for a style of debating which 
will profit the participants and entertain the audience, it must lie out- 
side the coaches or judges, that is, it must be in the system itself. 

It must be admitted that there is no system which can fully reach 
the desired middle ground without codperation of those instructors 
who are in charge of the activity. Yet the system which the author 
advocates might do much to force debating away from its present 
position of prepared speeches, and inane cases which depend for their 
success on the minute development of technicalities, into the worth- 
while position where delivery and material mix to a desirable degree. 
Although the procedure is based on the common practice of drawing 
ballots, it has not yet made its appearance in debating circles unless 
such has been the instance in individual cases. 

For a scheduled debate, the coaches would name the student who 
would represent the school, and the students, usually six in number, 
would take their places on the platform. First, a representative of 
each team would draw to decide upon which side of the question each 
team would debate. Next, each member of the team would draw to 
determine his speaking position, that is, whether he would be the 
first, second, or third speaker for his team. The teams would then 
be given approximately five minutes at their tables to decide just how 
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the case would be developed, or the defense set up. After the con- 
structive speeches, there would be another drawing to determine the 
order of rebuttal speakers. 

Under the present system, each team member comes to a debate 
with ten minutes of argument on a small issue of his case. No gen- 
eral knowledge of the whole scope of the question is demanded of 
him. A mass of statistical material and authoritative quotations 
dealing with his part of the issue is his preparation. Under the advo- 
cated system, the possibility of a single prepared speech is thrown 
out, and the probability that each member of the team would come 
with six memorized speeches is very smail. 

Already objection to this type of debate system by conscience- 
stricken coaches is that the drawing of sides teaches lack of sincerity, 
and that the debate becomes more a matter of trying to out-argue 
and out-trick the opposition, and less a matter of sincere defense or 
support of a certain contention. The ideal plan, many hold, is that a 
coach should have a squad sufficiently large so that half can prepare 
the negative and half the affirmative side of the question and there- 
after steep themselves in their side so that they may sincerely advo- 
cate measures to carry through their beliefs. Perhaps such is the 
ideal; but it is doubtful whether a student is going to take on the 
character trait of insincerity from a semester or two of debating a 
question on both sides. Educational psychology holds that if a stu- 
dent is going to be a hypocrite, the chances are that he is so set before 
he reaches the high school level. But granted that the new system 
has that flaw, it is balanced by a virtue not stimulated under the old 
plan. If sincerity in beliefs is an admirable trait, the ability to see 
two sides to a question is just as desirable. The world is filled with 
too many persons who sincerely believe that there is only one side to a 
question and that side, of course, their own. Maybe the need is for 
more individuals who can see arguments for and against a question. 
Surely any topic chosen for a high school debate demands that it has 
good arguments on both sides; and to develop speakers in a belief 
that there is only one view which is justified is as far from the de- 
sirable goal as the insincerity which might be developed by being 
forced to defend either side of a question at the proverbial drop of 
the hat. 

Drawing for sides immediately before the debate would demand 
that all debaters could see and understand the main issues on both 
sides of the question, and take away the narrow, one-sided view now 
fostered. The second draw, in which speaking positions would be 
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determined, would add to the lessening of chances of prepared 
speeches the demand for a complete understanding of the whole ques- 
tion rather than of a small phase of the case. But debating is an 
activity which is to develop speakers who can think on their feet; 
and it is this primary purpose which has disappeared under the pres- 
ent system. If the presentation of arguments is all that is desired, 
a much better job could be done through editorial columns in the 
school newspaper, coupled with an exchange of publications. The 
uncertainty of speaking positions, and of the side of the question 
debated, would tend to develop speakers who could adjust themselves 
to the occasion. 

The third draw furthers the previously mentioned aims of the 
system. At present, the student who has been chosen to present the 
first rebuttal listens to the opposition until he has accumulated suffi- 
cient points to use his allotted time, and then sits back content in his 
belief that as far as he is concerned the debate is through. Some 
coaches have certain members of their teams prepare themselves on 
selected phases of the question; and when the opposition brings out 
some argument which bears on a certain point, the rebuttal of that 
argument is the sole property of, let us say, the second speaker, who 
is the statistician of the trio. A third draw would demand that all 
members of both teams understand the opposition’s case, the main 
issues ranged in their order of importance, the failure of the oppo- 
sition in reaching arguments placed before them. Again, that tend- 
ency to force the debater to view the question as a whole, to know 
the arguments of the case from the beginning to the end, and to 
appreciate main and practical issues is brought forward. And, too, 
the possibility of canned rebuttals is diminished. 

This system of debating is not offered as a panacea for all debate 
ills. In smaller schools the type of student speaker generally trying 
out for the debate team may not be far enough advanced to follow 
out a system which would demand extemporaneous speaking and a 
more or less complete view of a question. For a time it might make 
for a disjointed and shiftless type of presentation. To continue the 
present style of debating, however, is forensic suicide. But the good 
to the debaters themselves should be the primary motive for any 
change, and it is in the belief that the system outlined in this article 
aims for that goal that it is proposed. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 











UNIversity oF NortH CaroLiNaA MATHEMATICS 
PLACEMENT TESTS 

T THE beginning of the school year 1935-36 the University of 
A North Carolina gave to 618 incoming freshmen the Cooper- 
ative General Mathematics Test for High School Classes, Form 1935. 
The test is divided into three parts. Part I consists of 75 elements 
and is allotted 40 minutes of working time. These elements are 
straightforward questions which require a definite answer. The fol- 
lowing are samples chosen from Part I: What is the sum of 2/3 and 
3/4? The product of two numbers is X ; what is the multiplier if the 
multiplicand is Y? If 17 is 34% of a number, what is the number? 
On this part the student’s score is the number right. 

Part II is composed of 25 elements and is allotted 20 minutes of 
working time. It is a multiple choice test of which the following are 
samples. Which one of the following expressions is a correct illus- 
tration of a fundamental algebraic principle ? 

(1) Va? + x? a+ x; (3) Vx* == x!; 

(2) x2 + x3 — x®; (4) x3. x8 x®; (VY —x)?=—x. 
If a median of a given triangle equals one-half the side it bisects, 
the triangle is (1) an acute triangle, (2) an equilateral triangle, (3) 
an isosceles triangle, (4) an obtuse triangle, (5) a right triangle. On 
this part the student’s score is the number right minus the number 
wrong. 

Part III consists of 20 elements and is allotted 30 minutes of 
working time. These elements are questions similar to those in Part 
I. In this part the student’s score is the number right. 

Table I gives the frequency distribution of the scores made by 
these 618 students together with the mean, median, and Q,. 

The highest scores obtained by any one of these 618 freshmen 
was 70 out of a possible 120, and the lowest score was 2. The mean 
was 28.62, while the median was 27.05. This means roughly that 
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Taste I 


Distribution of Scores Made by 619 Incoming Freshmen, University of North 
Carolina, September 1935 


Frequency Frequency 
PE dé civivscatacssacsaussaanes DEE <oev an caesar acuaksina Mana enke 25 
oe Ee Peeper me ms BE as ccs ccenacnkeedees ee caste 39 
Ee eer re eek ee D . . MEER igen RO mee eben eee enE 29 
ME nitnclanindenseaniaaeumecned MEE 35.255 ccetanucosbaspamane sus 37 
GPE Sh.ctkctkcdadseawatsuemensans WE wane iecnd dude van eneccavasns 36 
Ee ere ee ofS 2a eee ee 27 
DE. canon étadon enc oeensaeens i > Ree reer y ee 34 
EE, 6.vbsttesiacsuantdeeudannens ORO ee Se ee 38 
BREE en stncwanaoan «o Raeriecnnumies ee er ee a 
Sf See orn en pom es Fe ae ere eee 38 
ee ee ER 2 Sa er rece eee nee 14 
ES iakcw shinee enaeceeesiodean ee ee eR ret rn res 17 
EN ia kaekvwatcnecianntimeeined 7 Pear i wile cates had lacbeptice ena hema 10 
RE na nwdadade banka ene aaah eed 21 BOM dicts ip hada cna nee ee ae 6 
RABE PEPE eee Pen renee 24 PCAs cinta nd baulecamme tes ween 2 
BEY manson cceanneemennec cadens 20 Pode Ab seaedcmkndahad cheee ae 1 
OS RE rere rere ere 23 Mean = 28.62. 
PEN -acackbacwndynebenenioetumue 33. Median = 27.05. 
Be nnthdknckabbidecenermeeats 30 Q.= 17.6 


309 of those students got scores below 27.05. Q, was 17.6. This 
means roughly that 15414 of these students made scores less than 
17.6. 

To appreciate the significance of these facts one should have be- 
fore him a copy of the test. Since many of our readers will not have 
a copy of the test available we are here printing the first 17 questions 
of Part I although we cannot print the whole test. They are as 
follows: 


1. What product is obtained by multiplying the fraction 2/7 by 5? 

2. What is the result of increasing 37 by 19? 

3. What is the sum of 2/3 and 3/4? 

4. What is the result of multiplying 1/2 by 1/3? 

5. Write a fraction whose denominator is X and whose numerator exceeds 
the denominator by N? 

6. What number is 10 more than 2.7? 

7. What number equals 6% of 140? 

8. What is the value of x* + 2x? if x = (-3)? 

9. What is the second term of the product obtained by multiplying 3X —1 by 
2X + 3? 

10. The side of one square is four times as long as the side of a second square. 
The area of the first square is how many times the area of the second? 
What is the remainder when an angle of 15° 35’ is subtracted from 20° 10’? 

12. ABC is an equilateral triangle, the points E, F and G are taken on AB, BC 
and CA such that AE = BF = CG. How many degrees are there in 
angle EFG? 

13. On a certain bar graph, a line 5.6 units long represents $28. How many 
dollars are represented by a line 3 units in length? 
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14. The geometric mean G of any two numbers X and Y is given by the 


formula G = \/ XY. If the geometric mean of two numbers is 6 and one 
of the numbers is 9, what is the other number? 


In figure I, AC and EG are parallel lines. 








Figure I 
= r G 
100%. D 
hg 
A PB = 


15. How many degrees in the angle ADB? 
16. How many degrees would there be in the angle ACK formed by dropping 

a perpendicular CK upon AD produced? 

17. What quotient is obtained by dividing 5/7 by 2%? 

The elementary nature of these questions is apparent. A number 
of them should be correctly answered by a good sixth grade pupil. 
Yet 25% of this group, or 154% students, got scores on the whole 
test less than that which would have been received by one who 
answered only these seventeen questions of Part I correctly. When 
one sees the many other simple questions that were not answered at all 
or answered incorrectly, one wonders what our colleges are going to 
do with such poorly trained material. Can the reader by any stretch- 
ing of the imagination conceive of such poorly trained students enter- 
ing European universities? What just claim have such students to a 
college education? Why should the state go to the expense of fur- 
nishing them more educational opportunities at public expense when 
they have demonstrated that they either lack mental ability to do such 
work or have failed to apply the intelligence with which they are 
endowed to the getting of knowledge. 

Surely something should be done about this situation. Our high 
schools must turn out a better prepared product or the colleges and 
universities must set up sub-freshman courses, or they must admit 
only by examination as do many of our northern universities, or they 
must solve the problem in some other way. The University of North 
Carolina has a regulation to the effect that any freshman must “pass 
at least 10 hours in the first two quarters and 10 hours in the third 
quarter during his first year in the University.” Now the question 
may he asked, What chance have some of these students to meet these 
requirements as far as mathematics is concerned? Since those who 
do not meet the above requirements are not permitted to register for 
work in succeeding quarters, the path to a higher education is blocked 
to them. Now if this condition is due to lack of intelligence on the 
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part of these students, then the path should be blocked. The mis- 
take that has been made in the case of such students has been in 
allowing them to enter the University at all, and thus to spend the 
money necessary for their college expenses unwisely. On the other 
hand, if the student has the ability and has not used it, would it not 
be wiser to retain him in the high school until he has reached a reason- 
able educational standard, a standard which will permit him to proceed 
with work at college level ? 

Recently there appeared in this column an article which showed 
that our seventh graders were a conglomerate group, some of which 
belonged in every grade from the second to the tenth. Here we have 
some evidence that those entering our universities as freshmen are in 
truth not a highly selected group, selected on the basis of ability and 
attainment, but are a heterogeneous group some of which should be 
back in the elementary school, some in high school, while some are 
adequately prepared for work at college level. 

In order to analyze the situation somewhat carefully the writer 
took a random sample of 400 of these papers and tabulated the num- 
ber of these students who answered correctly each of the first 38 
questions in Part I of the test. Because these questions constituted 
approximately the first half of Part I, it was thought that every pupil 
would have ample time to try each of them, and that failure to answer 
them correctly would be due not to lack of time but to either care- 
lessness or lack of ability. 


Taste II 


Number, and Percent, of Students in a Random Sample of 400, Who Answered 
Correctly Each of the First 38 Test Questions of Part I. 


No No. of Per Cent Vo No. of Per Cent 
of Correct f Answers of Correct of Answers 
Ouestion {nswers Correct Ouestion Answers Correct 
] | eee 87 20 | PPR ren 45 
2 aoe ee oe 91 21 Fe Costenia taneeele 30 

3 erect a ET ES) HA eS 21 
4 ee 76 «23 2: ARSE EES 2 at 66 
5 BN Sh i kien cers 60 24 SE. AS 
6 Pee 85 25 MP in cnsuctee's 27 
7 GD <cn-coxta oracle aka 80 26 MR Bvicatcweesa 60 
8 (Cea 51 7 EE er 49 
9 edad. se ee eale ek 56 28 eee 40 
10 BE steko helacdehin- Ol 54 29 121 pede aly eae 
11 200 Seer Bo aE ee ries Bea 27 
12 oe eee, ep 13 

13 ES Gears wba erect aed 60 32 RE eae 3 
14 WEP iu tid aie owe dua 300 33 DUT ayabenentames . 38 
15 151 ee eet oS 13 
16 151 eee Fe BE ae . 28 
17 ae ree 68 36 Mee anedcotncceees 14 
18 ME ak eats acuta ja a RARE eee ie ae rf 


19 BOE 1s bnawedatasun 52 38 75 19 
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Table II is the tabulation of these data and reveals some amazing 
facts. For example, only 80‘ of the 400 chosen as a random sample 
answered correctly the question, “What is the sum of 2/3 and 3/4”? 
By taking 53 of these 400 papers as another random sample it was 
found that four of these pupils gave 5,7 as the answer. In other 
words, these four add fractions by adding the numerators for the 
numerator of the sum, and the denominators for the denominator of 
the sum. Two of these 53 gave 1 2 as the answer. In other words, 
they found the product instead of the sum. One of the 53 gave 9/8 
for the answer. This pupil probably inverted 2/3 and multiplied it 
by 3/4. 

In the second question, namely, “What is the result of increasing 
37 by 19”? there are some startling errors also. Two of the 53 gave 
703, which is the product of 37 and 19. One gave 46, which is plainly 
just an error in adding. Only 91‘« of the 400 gave the right answer. 

Only 50% of these 400 students answered the eleventh question 
correctly. The question was, “What is the remainder when an angle 
of 15°35’ is subtracted from 20°10.” Seven of our sample of 53 
gave 4°75’. Other wrong answers given were 5°25’; 4°45’; 4°40: 
5°35’; 4°90’; 4°85’; 14°20°: 10°25’; 5°15’. One can easily under- 
stand how certain ones of these errors were made. Others defy 
rationalization. 

Many failed to answer question 10 correctly. The question was, 
“A side of one square is four times as long as the side of a second 
square. The area of the first is how many times the area of the 
second?” Forty-six per cent of the 400 gave incorrect answers for 
this question. Of the 53, eighteen gave 4 as the answer. 

The worst record established on any of the first 38 questions was 
that established on question 37. The question was, “How many 
Only 
7% of the 400 pupils answered it correctly. Fifteen out of the 53 


books can be bought for D dollars if each book costs C cents ?” 


D : - ; 
gave G as the answer. It is evident that these fifteen failed to reduce 


D dollars to cents. Errors similar to this cause a great deal of trouble 
in mathematics class rooms. It would seem that by the time young 
people have finished high school they should appreciate the fact that 
we do have different denominations in our monetary system, and that, 
in our many problems, unlike denominations must be reduced to like 
denominations before certain operations can be carried out. 

These data present concrete evidence of the lack of adequate 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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The History Column 


Conducted by Hucu T. LEFvLer* 











THE Paris Pact 


, \HE National Student Forum on the Paris Pact is well launched 

on the seventh year of its successful work. This organization 
is sponsoring a nation-wide study of the treaty outlawing war pro- 
claimed by President Hoover, July 24, 1929, which has been signed 
by 63 nations. Last year 77 North Carolina schools participated in 
this study. Only five states made a better showing. 

Never before have teachers of the social studies had such an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a study of international relations and current 
problems. Ina few states high schools have separate classes in inter- 
national relations, but usually the work on the Paris Pact is corre- 
lated with classes in history, civics, problems of democracy, or some 
other social science. A small pamphlet called “The Story of the Paris 
Pact” has been prepared to serve as a textbook for this study. This 
and other materials may be obtained for a nominal price from Arthur 
C. Watkins, Director, 532 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There is now a rather general feeling among educators that the 
study of international relations should be a part of the high school 
curriculum. The “Platform” of the National Education Association 
says, “A modern program of education should include the study of the 
history, the interests, and the problems of other nations. This study 
should include such instruments of world understanding as the organ- 
izations for international cooperation, the courts for arbitration, and 
the treaties of peace.” 

J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, says, 
“Secretary of State Hull has repeatedly said that the Paris Pact is the 
basis of United States foreign policy. In its renunciation of meth- 
ods of force and its pledge to use only ‘pacific means’ in adjusting 
differences it embodies the fundamental principles of all codperative 
living. I am heartily in accord with Commissioner Cooper’s state- 


* During the absence of Professor A. K. King, on leave, Professor Lefler has kindly 
consented to conduct the History Column. 
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ment, made several years ago, that it is the duty of our schools to 
teach the principles of the Pact.” 

The United States should lead in the consolidation of world public 
opinion in “outlawing war.” Our country was one of the two ini- 
tiators of the Paris Pact. If there is to be an informed and significant 
leadership on the part of our country, our official leaders must be 
guided and supported by an informed and intelligent body of citizens. 
Tomorrow’s citizens and many of the leaders are today in the high 
schools. America’s leadership in the immediate future is to a large 
degree dependent upon the training given our high school boys and 
girls. If students do not learn the principles of this fundamental 
document in the high school, 80 per cent of them lose their school 
chance, for they do not go on to college. Our young citizens should 
have a clear understanding of our government’s foreign policy for 
the settlement of disputes by “pacific means.” “Obviously the Paris 
Pact should be taught in schools just as other facts of history are 
taught. The study of history ‘in the making’ is quite as important 
and often far more interesting to young students than that which is 
already ‘made’.” 


THE OPPORTUNITIES AND THE PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES TEACHER 

At the annual meeting of the National Council for Social Studies, 
in New York, November 28-30, 1935, Dr. George S. Counts of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, delivered one of the most stimulat- 
ing addresses on the above subject that has been made in this country. 
The full text of his address is reprinted in The Social Studies (suc- 
cessor to The Historical Outlook), XXVII, January 1936, No. 1, 
pp. 6-11. 

Dr. Counts pointed out the three-fold opportunity of the teachers 
of social studies: (1) “The opportunity attached to the practice of 
his specialty within the schools, (2) the opportunity associated with 
his membership in a great profession, (3) the opportunity involved 
in his citizenship in community, state, and nation. 

“The opportunity which the social-studies teacher has as a teacher 
at the present juncture in history would seem to be of the highest 
order—superior to that of the teacher in any other division of the 
curriculum. The age would seem to be made for him. Society has 
entered a period of profound transition; social life is marked by in- 
numerable conflicts and contradictions, strains, tensions, and prob- 


lems; and the present and coming generation will be called upon to 
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make some of the great choices of history. Unless all signs are 
deceptive they will be asked to make major decisions affecting the 
very structure of society and the ends which that structure is to 
serve. They may have to decide whether the republic is to endure, 
whether democracy itself is to survive and develop, and, if so, in 
what form. 

“All of this would suggest that American society is in need of 
social-studies teachers today as never before. Indeed, if there are 
any such things as ‘fundamentals’ in education today, they would 
seem to be the social studies. The American people, as they face a 
crisis in their own and in world civilization, are woefully lacking in 
both social knowledge and social understanding. Fed daily on the 
banalities, trivialities, and outright deceptions of the sensational press, 
the radio, and motion pictures, they lack the intellectual equipment 
necessary to enable them to deal effectively with the issues of the day. 
Presumably, the teachers of the social studies are to help make up the 
deficiency.” 

Many years ago Henry Adams, one of America’s greatest his- 
torians, said that the time would come when historians would be asked 
if the world moves and in what direction. That time seems to have 
arrived. Are the social science teachers prepared to give the answer ? 
It seems that they are not, and it is doubtful if they would be given 
’ with their 
“mania against so-called un-American doctrines in the schools” are 


the opportunity if they were prepared. “Pressure groups’ 


apt to destroy the effectiveness of social science teachers and prevent 
them from rendering a valuable service to the country at a time when 
such service is greatly needed. 

In “normal” times teachers of the social studies in this country 
have been allowed considerable freedom. In fact, the “pressure 
groups” and the public generally paid little attention to what they 
were doing, because it was felt that what they taught could have 
little effect on society. Since the World War, however, instability, 
uncertainty, and change have marked our political, social, and eco- 
nomic life. The result has been that teachers in the social science 


“ec 


field have become the “storm center of the educational system.” The 
social studies have taken on new life; they have come to mean some- 
thing more than mere courses outlined in a curriculum and taught in 
the classroom. It is possible that these subjects are better taught than 
ever before. Certainly more attention is being given to current prob- 


lems and international affairs. History “in the making” is studied as 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 





HE following is the list of French texts adopted by the State 
'T aan Commission : 
First Year 
lrench Book I, Smith-Roberts—Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Second Year 
French Book II, Smith-Roberts—Scott, Foresman & Co. 


READERS 
First Y ear 
Contes et Légendes, Guerber-Crosse—American Book Co. 
Second Year 
(a) Short Stories 
Lisons Done, De Sauzé—Henry Holt & Co. 
(b) Plays 
Six Petites Pieces Gaies, Fouré—Winston Co. 
(c) Novels 


Jean Valjean, De Sauzé—Henry Holt & Co. 


W oRKBOOK 


French Drill Test Pad, Stanton—Henry Holt & Co. 

The Commission has adopted the above list. Whether it meets 
with the approval of the French teachers of the state or not is now 
of no consequence. It behooves all of us to get acquainted with the 
texts and make the best of them. There will of course be many who 
will be pleased with the choice. These will doubtless be able to use 
them successfully. Others will study their texts and through sincere 
efforts will likewise be able to achieve satisfactory results. But there 
is another group that will have difficulty with the books. Unless this 
last group is thoroughly aroused to its responsibilities in regard to its 
pupils, the results will be even poorer than they now are. It would 
be well for principals to see to it that their French teachers acquaint 
themselves with the new grammars before they come to class next fall. 
They should now begin their planning for next year. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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The Physical Education Column | 


Conducted by Otiver K. CoRNWELL 





. IRE attempting definitely to build a program in health and 
physical education it is imperative that we be sure of our ground 
in terms of direction and purpose. The development of the individual 
to his maximum is the aim of all education. In physical education 
the wholesome development of the organic systems so necessary to the 
vital functioning of the individual in term of health, strength, vitality, 
and the like can be improved by physical activity, thus fulfilling a 
very necessary part in the general educational process. It seems that 
activities of the natural type modified to fit individual need are more 
conducive to this wholesome development than any other kind. 

It is true that people tend to use things in terms of the skill they 
have in them; thus it must be the job of physical education to try and 
develop skills of people so that their joy and pleasure in games of 
various types will insure continued participation. 

The development of certain attitudes toward physical activity and 
particularly toward play is an important purpose of physical educa- 
tion. It has been said many times that play is not an activity merely, 
but a state of mind. The purpose of physical education is seen fre- 
quently at its best when it stands as the outspoken champion of play, 
not for health, not for decrease in juvenile delinquency, but for its 
own sake. [ven our physical education program neglects important 
considerations in this respect, taking many of the delightful forms of 
play, and making uninteresting drudgery of them. The Harvard 
football player who was glad the grind was over is not an unfamiliar 
person to those who have played football. Many of our finest forms 
of play have been so over-organized that the spirit is killed. 

The function of physical education is primarily educational. It 
seeks to develop the vital resources of the individual, to educate him 
in the use of the human body in activities that will bring both joy 
and pleasure. It aims to educate him for the wholesome use of leisure 
time in desirable recreational forms and to provide for him enjoyable 
participation in many interesting motor and dramatic activities. This 
will be the meaning of his physical education. If his participation is 


proper, health will flow from the activity. 
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There are those who say that physical education has nothing to do 
with moral and social values in education ; it is merely concerned with 
muscular development and correction of defects. Properly guided, 
the physical education program in actual life situations has great op- 
portunity to develop desirable standards of conduct. Game situations 
create all sorts of conditions under pressure that require all varieties 
of responses; guiding these responses is an important part of the 
physical education program. 

It might be said that a physical education program built as a very 
necessary part of general education, and having the same fundamental 
principles, should be the strongest agency in the school for securing 
development of the organic systems, development of neuro-muscular 
skills, development of proper attitude toward play, and development 
of social and moral standards of conduct. 

In building the program all the various factors must be carefully 
scrutinized, and their validity determined in terms of the philosophy 
and principles of modern education. 

Competition as a motivating element in physical education is widely 
used, aid in this modern program is one of the principal elements 
considered in determining method. While it unquestionably adds 
tremendous interest to the. game, there is always present the possi- 
bility of developing anti-social traits that are not conducive to a suc- 
cessful democratic society. The tendency in modern education is to 
control competition as much as possible in classroom procedure. If 


we are primarily interested in the “games program” as a tool for indi- 
vidual development in terms of physical, intellectual, and social qual- 
ities that contribute to both present and future living, then it is ex- 
tremely important that all phases of the program be carefully 
evaluated. 

The statement is commonly made that one of the major values to 
be derived from participation in games is that self-directing element 
usually associated with the play life of the child. Over-organization 
in more advanced child life has had a tendency to eliminate self-direc- 
tion and substitute a directing factor. Some prominent writers in the 
field of physical education compare the school life of the child to an 
equilateral triangle whose base represents elementary school, a line 
parallel to the base and up on the altitude one-third of its total height 
represents the junior high school, a similar line two-thirds up on the 
altitude represents the senior high school, and the apex represents the 
college. This means that the elementary school child needs the great- 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON I. PRESTON 
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A New DEPARTURE IN CURRICULUM MAKING 

i ine verb “to teach” takes two objects; we teach subjects, we 

also teach young people. Which of these objects any particular 
teacher holds uppermost in mind as a basis for conducting his work 
depends mainly upon two factors, his past training and his present 
limiting conditions. Whichever decision he makes is momentous ; 
for it means the choice between two philosophies that are at many 
points in distinct conflict one with the other, philosophies which have 
direct influence on practically every teaching act. 

Similarly, every institution of learning is faced with the necessity 
of choosing between these two philosophies. A school, or a great 
school system, may be either subject-minded or student-minded, when 
it comes to the underlying principles and policies that guide and reg- 
ulate its daily functioning. It is quite possible, also, to render lip- 
service to one while actually patterning work after the other. Such a 
condition is due not to insincerity, either individual or institutional, 
but rather to present necessity, to a willingness to accept conditions 
as we find them, or to lack of full recognition of the degree to which 
the unceasingly conflicting influences exerted by the two philosophies 
tend to cut down educational advance, these three in varying com- 
bination. 

Today the curriculum of most school systems represents an at- 
tempt to straddle. We know that our schools exist for the better 
development of youth, yet we continue to organize them largely on a 
subject basis, and select teachers primarily because of subject pro- 
ficiency. If these teachers are at the same time inspired with the 
purpose of contributing to the all-round preparation of young people 
to meet life’s problems, inspired to such a degree that they are willing 
to subordinate their teaching of special subjects to that higher end, 
well and good; but in so far as they regard subjects as supreme, and 
think of pupils merely as vehicles for subject-reception, quite the con- 
trary. The unfortunate thing is that, even when personally student- 
minded, teachers are all too frequently limited in the exercise of this 
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student-mindedness by the subject organization under which they 
must work. For, as a rule, training and tradition both have kept 
schools subject-minded to a far too large degree. Administrative 
practices have lagged behind the advances in educational thought. 

Under these circumstances the radical departure from the conven- 
tional which one finds in the new, tentative core curriculum of the 
state of Virginia seems, to say the least, a welcome experiment. For 
in this change from old to new a whole state has seen fit to break 
with the past in great measure, and to establish its schools on more 
nearly a pupil-centered basis. Traditional subject divisions have been 
largely broken down and replaced by wider and more integrated divi- 
sions of knowledge, within which content is selected, not that sub- 
jects may be adequately covered, but that the needs and interests of 
potential citizens in a twentieth century civilization may be adequately 
met. Definite directions for guiding curriculum workers and teach- 
ers in this direction have been first laid down, and then details for 
following out these principles in actual classroom work have been 
most meticulously elaborated. At the same time care has been taken 
not to hamper individual freedom of teacher or pupil. Material cov- 
ering the first eight grades is already in print. When completed, the 
work can be safely characterized as little short of monumental, assum- 
ing, of course, that the high quality thus far shown persists to the end. 

The introduction of this course involves such retraining of the 
teachers of the state as is necessary to put them in accord with it, and 
special instruction toward that end is being provided at higher insti- 
tutions of learning within that commonwealth. Just how much of 
this is needed will depend on the individual. But the caution is given 
to work gradually and soundly toward the ultimate goal, making only 
such progress each year as is thorough, until the whole plan is in 
operation. Thus the school authorities are looking and planning, as 
they should, for many years ahead. 

Turning to the position occupied by natural science in this new 
curriculum we find, as we should expect, that in the secondary school 
it constitutes one of the four major contributing fields, the others 
being social studies, language arts, and mathematics. As might also 
be anticipated, there is much of natural science in the elementary 
grades, all of it centered upon problems of human and social living, 
and all integrated with other subjects, in the interest of whatever spe- 
cial objectives are then in view. In some grades, as for example the 
third and fifth, the science aspect is very prominent; in others, as the 
seventh, it recedes in favor of greater study of social problems. In 
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the eighth grade, science problems again take an important place, with 
greater subordination to the social studies in the grades that follow. 
Nowhere in this core curriculum, whatever may be true of added 
courses for its enrichment, is there any reference to the conventional 
division of science into fields of physics, chemistry, or biology. 

When we compare this plan with others tending to modify present 
organization of science subjects, we find that, up through the eighth 
grade, the main difference is in the open discarding of all subject 
divisions, and the attempt to integrate the entire program. Up to 
this point, other curricula have also broken down the walls between 
the separate sciences, but have not gone so far as to do away with the 
“general science” title. More frequently than not they have begun 
to extend such a subject title downward into the elementary grades, 
along with others, and along with greater emphasis upon science work. 
Except for this difference, the treatment of science thus far in the 
Virginia curriculum is essentially the same as in many other pub- 
lished courses of study. But in the higher grades elsewhere, no effort 
has heretofore been made on any such scale, in the United States at 
least, to do away similarly with separate divisions of biology, physics, 
chemistry, and the like. True, these subjects have been to a large 
degree optional, and, as such, may not be expected to appear in full 
in any state core curriculum such as is here outlined; yet surely there 
must be some provision for continued advance in scientific knowledge 
and in appreciation of the part science is increasingly playing in mod- 
ern life, together with continued practice toward mastery of the scien- 
’ selected for 
emphasis in the higher grades here call for such work. We therefore 
await with eager anticipation and curiosity the publication of the vol- 
umes covering the curriculum for Grades 9, 10, and 11. 


tific method. Indeed, some of the particular “‘aspects’ 


For some time past, many teachers have felt that the science cur- 
riculum of secondary schools, as ordinarily constituted, contains grave 
defects. In particular there seems to be no provision for continuous 
growth year after year; instead, because of the presence in each sec- 
tion of a few beginners, along with others who have already had one 
or more years of science study, it has almost always been necessary to 
go back to the simplest common fundamentals of fact and method, 
leaving students already familiar with them to mark time more or less 
until the beginners can catch up upon these points. One way sug- 
gested to meet that difficulty has been the institution of a four-year 
progressive sequence in general science in place of the separate sub- 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Reported by A. B. Comss, Division of Instructional Service, 
N.C. State Department of Public Instruction. 


Among schools visited recently we find the Marion School system 
to be outstanding. The high school has grown rapidly in recent years 
and there is evidence that there is growth also in the effectiveness of 
instruction. The school offers splendid courses in Home Economics 
and Commercial Education. For several years now a full-time, trained 
librarian has been employed which adds greatly to the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the school. The most recent addition to the teaching 
personnel has been the employment of a well-trained man who gives 
his whole time to the teaching of music in the high school. This man 
teaches both instrumental and vocal music. He has a splendid band 
and orchestra as well as high school choruses. Interest in music is 
very keen in this school. Part of the progress made here in recent 
years may be attributed to the very active parent-teacher organiza- 
tions in the various schools of the city. Superintendent Zeno Martin 
and Principal Hugh Beam are to be commended for their leadership. 

Superintendent J. F. Pugh, of Robeson County, has employed an 
interesting method of determining the topics to be discussed in his 
teachers’ meetings. He first divided his teachers into three groups: 
Primary, Grammar Grade, and High School. Prior to the first meet- 
ing he appointed five teachers from each group to prepare for dis- 
cussion a list of topics or problems vitally connected with the class- 
room work of the teachers. From the topics or problems presented 
each teacher was asked to select the four which he wanted to study, 
for the four scheduled teachers’ meetings. The topics receiving the 
largest number of votes were selected. In this way each teacher had 
a voice in shaping the programs and the problems were kept close to 
the real needs of the teachers. 

High school teachers and principals will be interested in the in- 
formation compiled recently by Mr. H. C. West, Statistician in the 
Department of Public Instruction, showing the percentage of the total 
public school enrollment in high school. It is not possible to make an 
accurate comparison with the national average, since the latest avail- 
able information is for the year 1932. However, it is quite evident 
that North Carolina is behind in this respect so far as the total high 
school situation is concerned. When the white schools alone are con- 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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NOTES 
CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 

The Fourth Conference on Business Education will be held at the 
University of Chicago June 25 and 26. The subject is “Business 
Education for Everybody.’ The meetings of June 26 are devoted 
especially to the topic of business education in the schools. 

The Music Educators National Conference meets in New York 
City March 29-April 3, centering its activities round the Metropolitan 
Opera House. A rich and varied program is announced. The South- 
ern Conference for Musical Education is one of the six sectional con- 
ferences making up the national organizations. 

Seventy-five full tuition scholarships, totaling $3,750, will be 
awarded to the country’s outstanding high school students in jour- 
nalism, debate, and dramatics by the National Institute for High 
School Students, to be held at Northwestern University June 29 to 
July 31. They will be granted to juniors and seniors, both boys and 
girls, who are in the first quarter of their classes. 

The Institute, attended in the past five years by students from 
forty-four different states, will be held under the joint direction of 
the School of Speech and the Medill School of Journalism of North- 
western University. Classes will be taught by members of the fac- 
ulty of the two schools, aided by a number of visiting teachers and 
professional men. 

Theory and practice will be combined in all the courses. Jour- 
nalism students will work on the summer editions of the Daily North- 
western, in addition to their classes in copyreading, news and sports 
reporting, and editorial and feature writing, while the debaters and 
dramatists will take part in a number of plays and debates and build 
and design stage sets and scenery along with their studies in play 
production, stagecraft, diction, acting, and make-up. Several days 
during the semester will also be devoted to trips to publishing plants, 
theatres, broadcasting stations, museums, and concerts in Chicago and 
vicinity. 

Students will live in the men’s and women’s quadrangles at the 
university under the supervision of instructors. At the close of the 
session three scholarships to Northwestern, each worth $200, will be 
awarded to students whose work has been meritorious during the 
summer. 

Further information may be secured from the Director of the 
National Institute for High School Students, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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DEBATE AS A HIGH SCHOOL ELECTIVE 

(Continued from Page 40) 
trickery and deception. The answer to these critics is that such 
faults are not inherent in the subject of debating, and that they might 
apply to any of the subjects now in perfectly good standing. We 
still have competitive sports in most of our schools. We do not 
apologize for teaching salesmanship. New theories and ideas are 
born in schools of education, in social philosophy, and in govern- 
ment ; but they are doomed to be short-lived unless someone sells them 
to the public. 

Obviously, we progress by the evolution of the new theories that 
are able to stand the test of argumentation. We cannot eliminate 
competition entirely from life. The young graduate seeking a posi- 
tion is not told to minimize his accomplishments, but to present his 
qualifications in the best possible light. [Even preachers are asked to 
present trial sermons. If the matter of winning is offensive in de- 
bate the “no-decision contest plan” might be substituted. If the coach 
neglects the group for the sake of two or three who happen to be in 
the contest, the stress should be changed so as to benefit the entire 
class. No more in debate than in any other class-room subject is the 
end of instruction to “show off.” The strategy employed to outwit 
and confuse opponents is just as legitimate on the forum as on the 
football field. In either case it constitutes the desirable element of 
surprise that makes the contest interesting. The coach is of no more 
importance in a debate than the teacher in the mastery of a history 
course. The student must do his own thinking if he is to be suc- 
cessful in any line of education. 

In these days when efficiency experts are scrutinizing our schools 
to discover obsolete and purposeless subject matter, it might be well 
for curriculum builders to consider the substitution of practical 
courses for those that now have only imaginary value. As soon as 
student counsellors begin to rate the high school offerings on the basis 
of relative merit argumentation will appear on many more high school 


schedule cards. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 50) 
preparation in mathematics of those who apply for admission to our 
colleges. In justice to both the students and to these institutions of 
higher learning, something should be done to remedy the situation. 
Some of the possible solutions would be: first, the colleges and uni- 


versities might set up rigid entrance examinations that would shut 
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the door to those whose preparation and ability are inadequate to en- 
able them to do effectually work of college level ; second, as suggested 
before, the colleges might establish sub-freshman courses and require 
those whose training is inadequate for doing work of college level to 
take these courses without credit toward a degree ; third, the colleges 
and universities might lower the standard of their work until it 
comes within the range of ability and attainment of these pupils. The 
last suggestion would simply mean that the colleges and universities 
would become nothing more than glorified high schools and that a 
degree of whatever kind would have little meaning. It would also 
mean that the college curriculum would be so elementary that it would 
have little value for those who are well prepared for college work 
and have good ability. It would also accentuate the problem of indi- 
vidual differences in our colleges and universities. 

It is hoped that the foregoing will serve to place clearly before 
the reader the problem involved. It is not within the province of this 
article to solve the problem here suggested. However, until such 
time as the problem may be solved and the machinery set up for 
carrying the solution into effect, it would seem that our high schools 
should see to it that reasonable standards of attainment be reached, 
at least by those pupils who are recommended for college entrance. 


To the author or authors of the best basal textbook or textbook 
series in the field of social studies—history, economics, civics, sociol- 
ogy, or an integration of two or more of these—for the senior high 
school the Atlantic Monthly Press will pay a prize of $40.00—$20.00 
as an outright prize and $20.00 as an advance on account of royalties. 
All manuscripts, which must be typewritten, must be submitted be- 
fore October 1, 1936. 

It is hoped that other manuscripts beside the prize-winner will 
merit publication. The aim of the competition is to encourage the 
production of fresh and original textbook material. [very book pub- 
lished will be given wide and continued publicity. 

The judges are Dean J. B. Edmonson, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Dr. W. W. Theisen, Ass’t. Supt. of Schools, 
Milwaukee ; and Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Address Textbook Contest, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

A similar contest last year in the field of English, was won by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Crowe Hammer of Chicago, with her textbook, 
“Speak! Read! Write!” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Les Trois Petits Mousquetaires, by Em1te Desspaux. Edited by 
Suzanne Roth. Allyn & Bacon. 


This is a reader for the latter part of the first year. It gives the story of 
some high school boys in France. Through this book the American pupil will 
get a good idea of school life, customs, and ideals of French life. 

For the eighty-eight pages of text there are fifty-eight pages of Exercises. 
To do all of this work with a class would easily kill the interest in the story. 
However, there is no compulsion to do it; for which one may be thankful. 


Elements of German, Second Year, by GREENBERG AND KLAFTER. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935. 


This is an interesting text for second year German. It contains a review 
of first year grammar, and much material for a development of the oral use of 
the language. There are numerous short poems and songs to enliven the les- 
sons. The illustrations are very good. 


Thomas Duckett Boyd: The Story of a Southern Educator, by Mar- 
cus M. Wirkerson. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 


Of considerable significance in American educational history is this quite 
readable story of the work of an educator in the deep South following the Civil 
War. Thomas Duckett Boyd followed his brother, David French Boyd, a 
graduate of the University of Virginia, from that state to Louisiana, where 
the latter had gone just before the outbreak of the conflict to become a member 
of the faculty of the Louisiana State Seminary of Learning and Military 
Academy under William Tecumseh Sherman. Thomas spent four years in the 
Seminary which later became Louisiana State University and which had been 
opened only about one year when Louisiana seceded, Sherman left for the 
North, and most of the faculty, including David Boyd, and many of the students 
enlisted in the Confederate army. After the war the elder Boyd became super- 
intendent of the Seminary, reorganized its staff, kept it open during the “tragic 
era” and the lean years that followed when few higher educational institutions 
in the South were able to purchase a test tube or a book or to pay their teach 
ers. Although the title of the book honors Thomas, the material in it reflects 
great credit also on David who allowed his younger brother to stand aside in 
order that he might pass, a dramatic fact that is disclosed in Chapter \ 
(“Stepping Aside for His Brother”). But this almost incredible story cannot 
be set out in the short space permitted for the review here. 

The book is here and there a bit redundant and now and then a trifle choppy, 
but in the main it tells a useful story in higher education in the South. More 
over, it serves to verify an important thesis of American educational history, 
namely, that the history of education in the United States is in large part the 
biography of a few educational leaders. Thomas Duckett Boyd was one oi 
these leaders in the South. Wilkerson has made an important contribution in 
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telling the story of his life and work as professor in Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, as president of the Louisiana State Normal School which he greatly vital- 
ized, and as president oi Louisiana State University for many years during 
which time he fought triumphant battles with students, faculty, trustees, alumni, 
legislatures, and hostile private educational interests. 

Epcar W. KNicnrt. 


Our Government Today. Fixta G. CRawrorp. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1935. 354 pp. Price $.96. 


This is an excellent little book dealing with some of the important problems 
of American government which are the subject of present day discussion and 
which can be regarded as in a state of change and experimentation. There are 
brief chapters on almost every division of national, state, and local government. 
There are also chapters on suffrage and elections, the party system, federal 
finance, state and local finance, banking, inflation and the currency, transporta- 
tion, public utilities, industry, agriculture, social security and labor, relief and 
employment, education and recreation, enforcement of the law and the court 
system, international problems, and planning. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the introduction of a 
character into the discussions. William Nelson, an average citizen, and his 
wife appear in every chapter. They discuss the problems of government and 
their relation to the government is clearly indicated by the very clear writing 
of Professor Crawford. The author points out that under our form of govern- 
ment we have made use of the experimental method many times, and he gives 
the background and explains the reasons for recent changes in policy. 

There are 27 excellent charts and illustrations and a copy of the United 
States Constitution with all of its amendments. 

om. F. is 


Workbook and Study Outline for Problems of American Democracy. 
RAYMOND R, AMMARELL. Revised and enlarged. Fourth edition. 
Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1935. 88 pp. Price $.55. 


The Workbook and Study Outline for Problems of American Democracy, 
which was first published in 1928, has been greatly revised and enlarged. More 
and more high schools are offering courses in which opportunity is given to 
study the political, social, and economic problems which the pupils will be 
called upon to meet when they leave school. Schools which emphasize govern- 
mental civics can use the outline to give the pupil a foundation of the prin- 
ciples and practice of government in its various phases. 

This is one of the most thorough workbooks in the field. It contains a well 
selected textbook and reference list; 18 sections dealing with many phases of 
government, all of which are carefully outlined; a large number of outline maps 
with suggested problems; test questions for every section; and many valuable 
charts. 


ya. Be be 


The Mathematics Column desires to acknowledge receipt of the following 
manuals for work in arithmetic and geometry: 
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Self Teaching Geometry. Murray J. LEVENTHAL. Globe Book 
Company, 1935. 150 pp. Price, cloth 73c, paper 40c. 


This booklet is a series of carefully graded exercises with sample tests and 
examinations which may be used by teachers in developing the ability of the 
pupil to solve original exercises. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic Problems. For the Upper Grades. Max 


H. Sitts. Globe Book Company, 1935. Pp. 90. Price, cloth 
67c, paper 34c. 


This book contains a series of verbal problems carefully classified as to 
types, with, in each case, a number of exercises the purpose of which is to 
develop those understandings and skills needed in the solution of those prob- 
lems. There are also a number of one period tests. 


Modern Arithmetic Exercises for Seventh Year, Witviam F. Roan- 
TREE. Globe Book Company, 1935. Pp. 68. Price, cloth 67c, 
paper 34c. 


The material of this book consists of a series of drill exercises, problems 
and tests designed to aid the pupil in developing skill in manipulation of num- 
bers and in problem solving. 

H. F. Muncn. 


A Student’s Textbook in the History of Education. StErueN Duc- 
GAN. Revised and enlarged edition. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. XV + 486. 


This is a revision of a textbook in the general history of education, by the 
present director of the Institute of International Education who was formerly 
a professor in the College of the City of New York. The book originally ap- 
peared in 1916 and was revised in 1927. The present edition brings the subject 
up to date. It is a compact volume which deals with education in ancient times, 
in the middle ages, in the Renaissance and down through John Locke and the 
Enlightenment, and Part IV deals with modern times, from Rousseau, through 
the “Methodizers”—Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel—and into recent trends and 
the present situation. Especially valuable is Part V which deals with the devel- 
opment of national systems of education in the United States, Germany, France, 
England, Italy, and Russia. The text can be used, therefore, both in courses 
in Educational History and in Comparative Education. 

Originally the text was intended to be of practical assistance to the teacher 
and prospective teacher in providing a better understanding of present-day 
problems in the field of education. “Unless the history of education throws 
light upon the educational principles and practices of today, it has only an 
academic interest and should not be a prescribed subject in the training of a 
teacher.” This is fair enough. The book also emphasizes modern education 
without neglecting education in other periods. It is not a history of pedagogy 
but a history of education—a social and educational history. The one aim of 
the book is to explain the manner by which western civilization has developed 
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the educational ideals and practices found in it today. The author points out 
that in all probability more changes have taken place in education throughout 
the world during the past two decades than in any other comparable period in 
the history of the race. The old problem of individual liberty and social stabil- 
itv has almost always been solved, he thinks, with an emphasis upon the liberty 
of the individual. Since the World War the attitude toward life has changed 
in a large part of the civilized world, a change which has brought about changes 
in education in those countries which have dictatorships especially, and which 
challenge education in those countries which still have faith in democracy and 
liberalism. 

The bibliography and questions for discussion at the end of each chapter 
should serve as useful aids in the study of comparative and educational history. 


E. W. K. 


Letters to Principal Patterson and Letters From a Hard-Boiled 
Teacher to His Half-Baked Son. Washington: The Daylion Co. 


These two books, which are avowedly not scientific, “not written by the most 
outstanding educator in America,” which have not been adopted by the leading 
universities and are not the most important books on education during recent 
years, as author and publisher modestly assert, are nevertheless unusual and 
helpful books both because of the common sense which they contain and the 
refreshing style in which they are written. One of them, a sequel to an earlier 
book recently revised, deals with the human side of school administration and 
with “the generally neglected and more elusive factors” which account in part 
for the differences between one principal and another. The chapters, taking 
the form of letters from “William H. Patterson, teacher and principal for over 
forty years,” to his son, John Henry Patterson, a young principal in the Saffire 
city school system, deal with practical subjects. The young man is told, among 
other things, that no matter how successful he may have been as a teacher he 
will need “a new bag of tricks” to be a successful principal; that he should 
keep out of educational politics; how to handle local squabbles; why he should 
allow a teacher to cry on his shoulder if it does any good; and how to avoid 
being made an office boy by the school. 

The other book, equally as breezy as the companion volume, contains advice 
“from William H. Patterson at Sunny Cove, to his son, John,” who has just 
received a diploma from Normal Teachers College and a position in the Saffire 
City Schools. The advice is woven into sprightly discussions of: teaching 
school is not all joyrides; that the most efficient teacher, outside the school, “is 
a 50-50 cross between a book-worm and a politician”; that there is danger that 
an inexperienced teacher may be “fooled by jellybean English and grammar 
books”; that something more than good teaching is necessary for success; that 
“shabby feathers make shabby clothes”; that even a minister cannot always tell 
the truth “and get away with it”; that tact must be used, but deception will not 
work; that there is no “higher or nobler work than creative teaching.” Other 
bits of advice are on ways and means of managing the superintendent, how to 
fool the janitor, and a warning of the “knot holes in the Board of Education.” 
These books are different from the conventional treatises on educational admin- 
istration, and are even a bit home-spun, but they are likely to do some good. 


E. W. K. 
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Divine White Right. Trevor Bowen. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1934. Pp. XIII + 310. 


This is a study of race segregation and interracial codperation in institutions 
and religious organizations of the United States which seeks to investigate and 
trace “the plight of the Negro” in this country from 1619, when the captain of 
a Dutch ship landed twenty Negroes at Jamestown and sold them to the early 
settlers of Virginia, to the New Deal. Each of the three parts of the volume, 
“The Economic Background,” “Institutional Segregation,” and “The Church 
and Education for Negroes” is supported by a rather extensive bibliography. 
The third part is by Ira DeA. Reid. 

Mr. Bowen, who writes the preface to the volume, asserts no disposition to 
represent himself as qualifying to speak for the Negroes. He thinks that few 
people, white or black, qualify as their spokesman “in a situation fraught with 
the subtle and intangible distinctions that affect race relations in this country” 
but from his investigations of the relations between the majority and the minor- 
ity groups he is led to a rather vigorous indictment under the significant title 
of the volume—“The Divine White Right” to discriminate against another race. 

The volume was undertaken at the request of various councils, boards, and 
associations of “the Protestant Christian enterprise in the United States” and 
was prepared under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. The purpose was to provide an objective report of policies and practices 
of religious groups with reference to race relations in worship and training and 
service, and to throw any possible light on experiments which may be working 
for closer friendliness and coéperation in race attitudes and policies. There 
are chapters on the churches and slavery, the Negroes’ Church, the Christian 
associations, and hospitalization for Negroes. 

Part Three, by Reid, tells an interesting story of the educational work for 
Negroes by the Church. Ninety-nine per cent of such effort among the Negroes 
by churches in the United States is spent, he reports, in seventeen southern 
states. The volume concludes with chapters on “The Precarious Present” and 
“The Problematical Future.” A new type of education is needed in the de- 
nominational and private colleges for Negroes, the author concludes. “Theirs 
is the opportunity to unfrock the sham and pretense of formal secondary educa- 
tion; theirs is the réle of making education vital; theirs is the responsibility 
for intellectual honesty on all matters including those of race; theirs is the task 
of planning—without which there is no future—theirs is the challenge to elim- 
inate the last vestiges of hypocrisy from America’s first and foremost inter- 
racial activity; theirs is the project of making a church school the apotheosis 
of an education that unfalteringly and unequivocably dedicates itself to the 
development of the Negro’s fullest contribution. The future of the college is, 


therefore, problematical from two points of view: Can it survive if it adopts 
this point of view; and should it survive if it does not? The apostolic instruc- 
tion to teach all peoples has been followed, it is true, but the theologies and 
practices, it seems, must ever disagree. Only through pursuing a socialized 
objective can these programs ever hope to be other than sterile.” 


mW. i. 
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THE HISTORY COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 53) 
well as history already “made.’”’ Many high school students are hav- 
ing their attention directed to modern problems of a political, social, 
and economic nature. This fact has alarmed certain privileged inter- 
ests and classes who, quite naturally, have attempted “to defend their 
privileges, first through the restriction of freedom of thought and 
expression, and eventually through the use of police power.” 

Newspapers and magazines throughout the nation tell of attacks, 
direct or indirect, on the schools. Many controversies have arisen 
over the teaching ‘of so-called dangerous or un-American doctrines. 
One might assume, after listening to certain radio broadcasts or read- 
ing editorials in certain papers and magazines, that communism was 
being flagrantly taught by all the social scientists in the land. Such 
charges are absurd. But the “mania” about it exists and “the old 
practice of trying to control states of mind by legislative enactment” 
has been recently revived in many states. 

Of course many teachers of the social studies are not attacked. 
These teachers have the ability to keep the minds of the students 
away from ideas dealing with current economic, social, and political 
problems. It is interesting to note that in the manual prepared for 
the instructors in C.C.C. camps there is a section entitled “How to 
Avoid Dangerous Issues.” 

Dr. Counts makes an excellent defense of teachers against the 
attacks of “pressure groups.” He says: “The teachers of the nation 
approximate the ideal 100 per cent American more than almost any 
other occupational group in the country. And more than that, they 
come disproportionately from the small communities and the farms, 
where the traditional American ideals are most deeply rooted. Also, 
because of their extended training, they have to an exceptional degree 
come under the influence of American institutions and ideas. If they 
cannot be trusted in the fullest sense of the word, then indeed has 
the nation fallen on evil days.” In view of all these facts perhaps the 
teachers would be justified in inquiring into the Americanism of those 
who are seeking to regiment them and their charges. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 54) 
It is unfortunate that we must all be cast in the same mold, and 
try to fit our pupils into it too. But it is now done, and we shall have 
to try to make the hest of it. 
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It has been the intention of the editor of this column to express 
himself more at length on the subject of “State Adoptions,” but his 
colleague who writes the English Column did this so much more 
effectively in the last month’s High ScnHoot JourNat, that he has 
decided to refer his readers to that article for an excellent exposition 
of this topic. 

It is beyond our comprehension to understand just why the sup- 
plementary list of readers was adopted in addition to the large amount 
of reading found in the Smith-Roberts books. One wonders how 
many teachers will be able to finish the basal text, not to mention 
additional reading. 

We are planning to have more to say about the adoptions at the 
meeting of the French teachers in Raleigh next month. 

All teachers of French who are interested in keeping up with 
what is going on in their field should make every effort to attend the 
meetings of the group at the annual convention in March. We should 
take pride in helping improve the teaching of French in our state. 
Among the best means of accomplishing this is the attendance at as 
many meetings of French teachers as possible. In addition to this, 
every teacher should belong to at least one of the national organ- 
izations and read the monthly journals which are included in such 
membership. We need to do all in our power to give our pupils a 
better foundation in their French. 





THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 56) 

est amount of supervision in physical activity and, on a gradually de- 
creasing scale, the college student the least. Practice in the field has 
been just the opposite, and as a result many of the valuable learnings 
have been eliminated. External direction of all the highly organized 
games in secondary school and college has eliminated the self-directing 
element almost entirely, with the idea of obtaining winning teams and 
sacrificing individual development. Our activity program must solve 
this problem if we are to make improvement in the field, 

The statement is often made that all physical activity is physical 
education ; qualifying this, we might say that its “worth” depends on 
“kind” and “leadership.” Considering the learner as the major factor 
always, and all other connected factors as minor things leading toward 
individual development, gives direction to the “activities program.” 

Many problems present themselves in physical education program 
building that should receive serious consideration. While we have 
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presented but a few of the important ones, they are those that we 
consider of exceptional significance. Competition and its use in moti- 
vating activities requires careful scrutiny when the outcomes of par- 
ticipation are evaluated. The grave danger of building in individuals 
character traits that are anti-social is always present; leadership to a 
great extent determines the worth-whileness of the traits acquired by 
the participants. Types of activities used in the program need vary- 
ing degrees of supervision and direction. If the activity during the 
learning process tends to grow toward self-direction and away from 
the necessity of complete external supervision, then the possibility of 
continued participation increases, and the usefulness of the activity 
in providing a future leisure time skill is increased. After all, ex- 
tended participation beyond the school period is one of our major 
objectives in planning a program, and it is necessary that we be con- 
scious of this in setting up our activities. 


THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 59) 
jects. A wore recent attempt at solving the problem has been to 
increase the general science work of the lower grades up to the point 
where, by the end of the ninth grade, the average pupil may be sup- 
posed to have gained sufficient familiarity with basic scientific con- 
cepts so that knowledge of them may be taken for granted in any 
specialized courses that may follow. The Virginia plan presents an- 
other modification, which seems essentially sound in theory, but for 
which the actual work-out has not yet been fully devised and tested. 
Naturally, such a test cannot be completed for several years. Ex- 
perience will undoubtedly show ways to continuous improvement, and 
no reliable evaluation can be made until the curriculum for the lower 
grades has operated long enough, after full establishment, to send into 
the high school pupils who have received its complete benefits. 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from Page 60) 
sidered we can safely say that North Carolina is about up to the na- 
tional average. A summary of Mr. West’s findings is given below: 


Per Cent oF ENROLLMENT tN HiGH Scuoots, 1934-35 
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National Average for last year available (1932) .................000eeeee 19.6 
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For the white high schools the counties ranking best. were: Pas- 
quotank (30.4), Gates (28.6), and New Hanover (27.9). The three 
counties ranking lowest were: Swain (12.0), Graham (11.4), and 
Macon (11.4). 

For colored high schools the three counties ranking highest were: 
Polk (19.0), Forsyth (18.9), and Montgomery (17.9). 

For all high schools Buncombe was first with 23.28 per cent, New 
Hanover second with 23.27 per cent, and Forsyth third with 23.1 
per cent. 


No. of Counties Having 


more than White Colored 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


Public schools, preparatory schools, colleges, are reporting a greatly 
increased need of new teachers for tie fall. 

All available teachers should find it profitable to keep in touch with 
schools and colleges over a wide area in order to take full advantage of 
the improved demand for teachers. This can best be done through a well 
established teachers’ agency. 

The Southern Teachers’ Agency has been in continuous operation for 
thirty-four years. It covers all southern states and most states bordering 
the South. It is a charter member of the National Association of Teach- 
ers’ Agencies. Four closely co-operating offices are operated under one 
general management. 

Teachers who are interested in a change of location, promotion, an 
increase in salary, are cordially invited to write for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 


Dur#aaM, NortH CAROLINA 





A complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of 
discriminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina 
business institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


Having a Nation-Wide Sale 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. .(7” x 10”; 
22 cents u copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (8%4” x 11”; 18 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN SOLID GEOMETRY contains 48 ex- 


ercises. (8%” x 11”; 21 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 8%" x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, Second Year, is prepared along the same 
lines as the preceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 
8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. Ample drill material on 
the fundamentals for the year indicated is presented in varied and 
effective exercises in each book. 

Book I, Freshman year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 

Book II, Sophomore year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 

Book III, Junior year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 

Book IV, Senior year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 


SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS (state adopted book for 
use in North Carolina), revised edition, 1935, contains latest statis- 
tical facts and treatment of New Deal legislation. (One hundred 
eighty-four pages, 8%” x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 


Prices given above are } 
net, f. o. b. St. Louis 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 









































